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Social Preparation of Ministers 


A small conference of persons engaged in religious 
education and social work was held recently at Yale 
Divinity School, on the invitation of Professor Jerome 
Davis of the Department of Social Service. The prob- 
lem faced was the better training of theological students 
for a social ministry. 

Dr. William P. Shriver of the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions opened the discussion by outlining the 
complex nature of the modern minister’s task. He urged 
the reorganization of the seminary curriculum so that 
it would center primarily around the problem of life as 
it is. This might be done by having a general introduc- 
tory five-hour course to give the student a comprehensive 
view of the world we live in, supplemented by a con- 
crete study of a particular neighborhood to see how best 

meet all its needs. Dr. Thomas S. Cline of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of New York told of the 
experiment the Seminary is making in having one parish 
as a clinic for their students, a sort of living laboratory. 
Mr. A. L. Swift of Union Theological Seminary told of 
the methods of the Department of Field Work at Union 
which annually appropriates twenty thousand dollars to 
pay the students for outside work under the direction of 
} the faculty, organizing all such students into classes for 
discussion of the problems they encounter. The problem 
of summer work was discussed and it was decided that 
much more could be done in using this period as a labora- 
tory experience for the student—correlating it with his 
studies—than had yet been attempted. 

Dr. Richard Cabot of Harvard told the group frankly 
that the minister should be doing much of the work that 
doctors are now doing; that the vast majority of sick 
persons need mental and spiritual treatment more than 
medication. He deplored the fact that most institutions 
for dependents and mental incompetents are in the hands 
of physicians who are not equipped to meet the needs of 
the unfortunates in their charge. He lamented also the 
fact that sex problems are for the most part left to 
the doctors although they are essentially spiritual, not 
physical. He considers problems of personality by far 
the most important that are encountered in medical 
practice and in social work, and the handling of this 
kind of problem he considers the distinctive task of the 

inister. 

@ Dr. Cabot pointed out that the alms houses, jails and 
asylums present a wide field for personal ministry, now 
virtually unoccupied. He would have a theological educa- 
tion include as a special discipline the study of per- 
sonality—the business of living and the adjustment of 
human relationships. 
Nr. Cabot’s suggestion was supplemented by the testi- 
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mony of an experienced social worker who said that he 
had again and again turned to the clergy for aid in solv- 
ing personal problems encountered in his work and found 
them unable to help. Even though they might have the 
time and disposition to cooperate they usually lacked the 
“technique” for dealing with the delicate human situa- 
tions which the social case worker encounters. 

In addition to technical matters of teaching method, 
the question was raised whether the minister should be 
trained as a “social engineer,” mastering the special field 
of service which he proposes to enter, precisely as any 
other technician would do, or, as Dr. Cabot suggested, 
should make his objective the understanding of personality 
and the solution of problems of personal adjustment and 
personal relationships. It was recognized that the former 
alternative would lead to increasing specialization in the 
training of ministers. 

The real question here is obviously that so often raised 
concerning the social function of the church itself—should 
it render wherever possible specific forms of social ser- 
vice or should it give its attention chiefly to mastering 
the personal or “spiritual” phase of social problems and 
to the culture of the personal life out of which social 
motives grow? The conference seemed to be not quite 
of one mind on this point. The difference, it should be 
noted, is not a difference between a social and an indi- 
vidualistic view of Christianity. The two views are held 
by persons who place equal emphasis upon the “social 
gospel” and the need of a prophetic ministry. 

The question whether it would be advisable to call a 
national conference on the social aspects of theological 
education aroused considerable discussion and it was 
finally voted that Dean Brown of Yale should act as chair- 
man of a committee of three to take the matter up with 
the association of theological seminaries to see whether 
the next annual meeting may be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the social aspects of theological education. 

The following resolution was also adopted: “It is 
the sense of this conference that beside the effective 
presentation of the definitely spiritual side of the theolog- 
ical curriculum there should be fundamental courses in 
(1) human personality, (2) the concrete study of the 
local community especially by means of the laboratory 
method, and (3) the wider problems of group relation- 
ships, international, racial, and industrial.” 


The Fairmont Coal Fields 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued a 
pamphlet on Labor Relations in the Fairmont, West 
Virginia Bituminous Coal Field (Bulletin 361). This 
field is located in the northern part of West Virginia and 
is included in District 17 of the United Mine Workers 


of America. There are two operators’ associations in 
this territory, the Northern West Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association which includes about 70 per cent of 
the production of the field and the Monongahela Associa- 
tion, which produces about 10 per cent of the total. The 
gemainder of the production comes from non-union mines. 

e total annual production of the field is 266,715 tons 
and of this 213,430 tons is produced by union mines. 

Two policies govern the labor relations in the field. 
Both employers’ associations contract with the United 
Mine Workers of America and under an agreement grant 
the closed shop and the “check-off.” In certain of the 
non-union mines in this field there is a system of col- 
lective bargaining between the operator and his employes 
through joint adjustment agencies operating on the prin- 
ciple of arbitration and conciliation. In other non-union 
mines there is no collective bargaining of any kind; the 
employe contracts individually with the operator and the 
contract includes the provision, which has become familiar 
in non-union sections of West Virginia, that the miner 
must not be a member of any kind of labor organization 
and must pledge himself while remaining in the employ 
of the company not to become a member of any such 
organization. 


The report finds the following conditions existing in 
the field : 


“1. The main complaint of the men is the lack of em- 
ployment. During the last year or so the average num- 
ber of working-days per week was about three. The 
unemployment is due largely to two causes: (a) over- 
development of the industry in the district, and (b) rail- 
road car shortage, occasioned, first, by the fact that the 
16: railroads are forced to scatter their equipment 


ver a multitude of small mines, and second, by the gen- 
Wal suspension of work in 1922. In mines working on 
the assigned car system, the lack of employment is due 
almost wholly to the car shortage. 


“2. All operators, without exception, condemn the 
union for the tactics resorted to in 1922 to force a na- 
tional agreement. The more liberal operators present 
no serious objections to a national agreement, provided 
such an agreement takes care of specific local situations 
and provided it is not a result of coercion of the 1922 
typ. 

“3. The second complaint of the operators relates to 
the check-off, with particular reference to the collection 
of fines and special assessments. In addition to involv- 
ing the self-respect of the operator (who is forced to 
collect union funds which frequently are used against 
him), the check-off seems to have a direct bearing on 
the character of the union. The fact that union revenues 
are automatically collectible has a tendency to reduce 
greatly the actual contact between the ‘top’ and ‘bottom’ 
in the union organization. . . 

“4. The operators complain of frequent local stoppages 
and of inability to get rid of undesirable employes. . 


“5. On the whole, the adjustment machinery set up by 
the agreement between the operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America works well. The serious 
weakness of the joint administration machinery lies in the 
lack of permanent arbitration machinery for the handling 
‘ cases coming to a deadlock in the joint board. . . . 


“6. The local administration machinery on the em- 
ployers’ side is fairly effective. The larger mining prop- 
erties have special men in charge of industrial relations. 
These men are, as a rule, well qualified to guide the 


labor policy of the operator and enforce the agree- 
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“7. The local administration machinery on the union 
side leaves much to be desired. Pit or bank committees 
are frequently unfamiliar with their rights and duties 
under the scale agreement. To this fact may be attributed, 
to a great extent, the frequent local stoppages. ‘ 

“The working of the agreement in the so-called non- 
union collective bargaining part of the field is, according 
to both sides, more satistactory, although the complaint 
with reference to frequent unemployment still remains 
true. The national agreement problem, with all of its 
unsatisfactory implications from the operators’ viewpoint, 
is of course nonexistent because of the very nature of 
the scheme. The same may be said with reference to 
the check-off, which, while it practically exists under 
this agreement as under the agreement with the United 
Mine Workers, unlike the latter, is causing no friction. 
The operator is willing to check off the assessments neces- 
sary to support the men’s organization. The extent of 
local stoppages is negligible and the operator has no com- 
plaint to make on this score. The adjustment machinery 
is akin to the machinery in operation under the scale 
agreement with the United Mine Workers—more com- 
prehensive, indeed, for it provides for the very thing 
in which the United Mine Workers’ scale agreement is 
lacking—permanent impartial arbitration machinery. The 
local administrative machinery is very effective on both 
sides.” 


The A. F. of L. Convention 


A review of the proceedings of the forty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the American Federation of Labor 
held in El Paso, Texas, November 17 to 25, 1924, gives 
the impression that its chief significance lay in its inter- 
national spirit. The federation met near the interna- 
tional boundary simultaneously with the meeting of the 
sixth convention of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
across the line in Juarez, Mexico. The delegates to the 
convention of the Mexican federation attended in a 
body one session of the American convention and the 
following day the American labor delegates crossed the 
border into Mexico and attended a meeting of that feder- 
ation. The enthusiastic international fellowship which 
marked this interchange was demonstrated again in the 
welcome extended to the fraternal delegate from Ger- 
many to the A. F. of L. sessions—the first time in its 
history that the federation has had a German fraternal 
delegate in attendance—and to the fraternal delegates 
from England and Canada. 


Many Americans scarcely realize the influence that 
has gradually been coming to labor in Mexico. An in- 
dication of it was given in the prominent part Mexican 
labor played in the inauguration of the new president 
of the Mexican Republic. An invitation was extended 
to all the delegates of the A. F. of L. convention to attend 
the inauguration of President Calles which occurred 
shortly after the close of the convention. Special trains 
were provided to carry the delegates to Mexico City 
where they were given public welcome. 

The work of the convention itself presented few special 
features. There were no departures from traditional 
procedure and no conflict over policy occurred. No radi- 
cal programs were urged upon the convention. Only 
two resolutions looking toward the formation of an 
American labor party were introduced. They were re- 
ferred to a committee, rejected in the committee report 
in favor of a continuation of the “non-partisan” policy, 
and the committee report was adopted without struggle 
by the convention. The thorough organization of the 
steel industry was approved but the organization of all 


> 


the steel workers into one union was disapproved. Full 
suppert for the child labor amendment was authorized. 

Among the many official acts of the convention the 
following may be noted: approved continued efforts to 


-fobtain a pardon for Thomas Mooney; approved last 
' stand against recognition of commercial treaty 
t 


h Soviet Russia; advocated the bill to provide higher 
wages for postal employes; urged affiliated organizations 
to contribute to the evicted miners in West Virginia and 
Kentucky; approved continuation of campaign for union 
label; urged new trial for Sacco and Vanzetti; opposed 
any modification of the immigration law in favor of the 
Japanese; referred to the executive counci! for settle- 
ment the strike at the Coal River Collieries ; approved an 
investigation of social study text books by the federa- 
tion’s committee on education; referred to the executive 
council a resolution favoring citizens’ training camps and 
civilian aid in recruiting; opposed any amendment of 
existing immigration law by modification of any of its 
protective features; urged legislation to prevent the 
transportation of strike breakers from one state to an- 
other; urged abolishment of convict labor competition ; 
endorsed the Workers’ Education Bureau and urged 
establishment of study classes among the workers: ap- 
proved a campaign to bring about the enactment of the 
Howell-Barkley bill; and approved a proposal that organ- 
ized labor should engage in joint insurance enterprises, 
following the successful experiments with labor banks. 

An enthusiastic reception was accorded to the national 
commander of the American Legion, James Drain, and 
the convention endorsed the Legion’s campaign for an 
endowment fund for child welfare. 


Farmers Consider Public Policies 


The annual national meetings of the Farm Bureau and 
the Grange brought forth interesting resolutions in regard 
to public questions. A comparison of these declarations 
reveals that those of the Grange are more varied and 
positive and that those of the Farm Bureau are very 
cautious, perhaps indicating that the Bureau seems to be 
veering, as some observers contend, toward conservatism 
and closer relations with conservative urban industry. 
But both sets of resolutions are essentially conservative. 

The Grange opposes: the children’s amendment ; changes 
in the immigration laws and the admission of Orientals; 
all irrigation and reclamation projects until the need for 
agricultural production is greater. It favors: law en- 
forcement and the present Volstead law; “equality for 
agriculture in the plans of the nation”; a referendum 
on war except in case of threatened invasion. 

The Farm Bureau opposes: the children’s amendment ; 
“branch banking’; increase in parcel post rates. It fa- 
vors: equality for agriculture (as compared with urban 
industry), including a farmers’ export corporation under 
government charter; a merchant marine (but makes no 
teference to subsidy): continuation of federal govern- 
ment aid in road building. 


The Social Science Meetings 


A thousand social scientists belonging to seven associa- 
ii gathered in Chicago during the holidays for their 
=mnual meetings. Two hundred and fifty papers were 
tead. To review such an occasion in brief compass is 
impossible. Only a few comments can be made. The 
meetings were given to practical rather than theoretical 
considerations. The statisticians considered the popula- 
tion problem, the sociologists discussed the trend of our 
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civilization, the farm economists sought to formulate an 
American agricultural policy and so on. 

Through all sections and in practically every situation 
there was recurring emphasis upon the necessity for facts 
and more facts. Another tendency was the growing rec- 
ognition of the kinship of the social sciences. Thus the 
farm economists and the rural sociologists clasped hands 
for the first time and agreed that the aim of both is not 
only a better farm income but also larger social values 
represented in the standard of living. 

At the American Sociological Society meeting a sec- 
tion on the sociology of religion met for the first time. 
Here there was the loudest call for research and the 
frankest admission that this call was new but vital. The 
section felt that the study of the sociology of “religion 
should be a uniting rather than a divisive force. More 
information concerning the plans of this section will be 
given later. 

On every side the tendencies toward intolerance and 
self-satisfaction manifested in American life at the 
present time were attacked. The concept of Nordic 
superiority found no friends and the Klan, the immigra- 
tion law and other manifestations of the tendencies 
alluded to were vigorously flayed. 


More Dollars or Wiser Spending? 


Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture, recently pre- 
sented an interesting plea for the importance of teaching 
wise consumption as a part of the program of rural 
education. He said in his address before the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges: “The orthodox aim and 
final objective, if I understand the American College of 
Agriculture, by and large. . . . is to demonstrate how 
the farmer can make a profit of two dollars grow where 
only one dollar grew before. The college strains itself 

to help the young farmer and the old farmer 
to make a new dollar. The old dollar is considered not 
only a lonesome dollar, but a weak and timid dollar. 
The new dollar is to give company to the old dollar; 
and in some mysterious modern way not yet made clear 
to the thoughtful, make it a powerful and venturesome 
dollar. 

“But if the attention of agricultural educators were 
called emphatically to the practices of American farmers 
in turning their dollars into goods, some worthwhile prin- 
ciples, we may believe, would evolve to guide farmers to 
raise their standard of living by wisely spending the old 
dollar. Closer scrutiny of the budget, not only, will 
follow ; but, what is more to the point, a system of values, 
or of value-getting, will certainly issue from this siege 
of scientific attention. Instead of mere obedience to 
custom, fashion or tradition in spending there will come 
no doubt a rationalized expenditure of family income 
for family goods which will give the right value at the 
right time to the right person in the family; and mere 
expediency, momentary or irresponsible desire, will meet 
with a curb in a plan for the family for its whole span 
of years. 

“These long looks ahead are familiar in the science of 
production; rotations of crops, building-up treatment for 
soils, pedigreed stock, accounts, credit methods. Why 


* should it be thought far-fetched to set the farmer straight 


on getting the right values, the high values, out of his 
profits once he has his profits?” 

Dr. Warren H. Wilson has repeatedly contended that 
the teaching of wise consumption is necessary to make 
country life give satisfaction to girls and women and 


Dr. Edward T. Devine, in a pamphlet published in 1910 
by Columbia University said: “Kconomics, the writers 
have defined as the science of wealth. They have made 
under that head a detailed study of machinery, of patents, 
i division of labor, of currency and banking, and the 
i ouaants of prices, of transportation, of rent, of profits, 
of wages. But there are no discussions on home adorn- 
ment, on architecture, on music and art, on choice of 
books and newspapers, on dress, on travel, on food and 
drink, on marketing and cooking, on social intercourse— 
in short, on the consumption of wealth—on the use of 
those things which with our money and banking, our 
machinery and our patents, our business profits and rent 
and wages, we are continually bringing into existence. 

“If acquisition is the idea which in the past history of 
economics has been all but unduly emphasized, expen- 
diture is the idea which the future of the science will 
place beside it. It is this change which involves a revo- 
lution in the attitude of the science toward the economic 
function of women.” 


Dr. Wilson states that if Dr. Devine’s paper could 


be read in every college of agriculture in America, every 
week, it might create a revolution. 


Moral Effects of Economic Collapse 


One of the effects of political and economic changes 
in Europe since the war, not generally appreciated, has 
been the grave disturbance of the life of the churches. 
This has been especially acute in the countries which once 
constituted the central empires. 

A sufficiently difficult situation was created, first of 
all, by the general disestablishment of these churches 

ustomed for centuries to governmental support. This 
‘} was brought about in part by the deliberate cutting off 
of government grants and in part by the shrinkage, prac- 
tically to nothing, of sources of income which had long 
been allocated by the governments to the churches. Under 
normal economic conditions the sudden necessity of 
finding new sources of support for churches deprived of 
their customary income would have offered a serious 
problem; but the difficulties were greatly aggravated, 
because this new burden fell almost exclusively on the 
middle class, always the chief support of the churches, 
when they were suffering as no other social group from 
the economic distresses of the period. A class struggling 
for the bare necessities of life could not begin adequately 
to meet this sudden and unexpected demand. 

This lack of support was felt, not only in the matter 
of continuing church services; but also in the problem of 
maintaining a multitude of institutions of beneficence 
(hospitals, orphan asylums, homes for the aged, etc.) of 
the greatest value to their several communities. These 
institutions were supported in part by contributions of 
church members, and still more from the proceeds of 
endowments accumulated through generations. It is in 
its effect on such endowments that the economic situa- 
tion has probably worked the greatest harm to the 
churches. With the depreciation of the currency, the 
value of those foundations declined more and more until 
it disappeared completely. Manv important institutions 

ve been rendered penniless. The loss to the churches 

1 this cause has been enormous; and as a result a 
'| large number of institutions have closed their doors while 
others are barely existing. The suffering of pastors, 
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Christian social workers, etc., has been acute. It has been 
a story of hunger and deprivation. 

The hurtful effect of disordered economic conditions 
on the moral tone of the nations is also to be noted. Pro- 
fessor Deissmann of Berlin writes of this matter: 
“Hunger, bitter daily need and the fight for bare exis- 
tence shook our civilization to its very foundations. All 
the darkest instincts of men united in a monstrous attack 
upon morals, law and custom.” 

The total effect of all such influences as have been in- 
dicated above has been a depression in church life, a 
disintegration in religious organizations and a decline in 
Christian institutions. The beginnings of a reaction are 
already evident, manifesting themselves, among other 
things, in the drawing together of the separated religious 
organizations in each country into a more effective group, 
and with this has come also a new sense of the im- 
portance of international relationships among the Prot- 
estants of different countries. But the situation in gen- 
eral remains still extremely critical. In order to cope 
with conditions so menacing there was organized more 
than two years ago the Central Bureau for Relief of 
the Evangelical Churches of Europe with headquarters 
at Zurich, Switzerland. Thirty-seven church bodies from 
twenty-one different countries united in setting up this 
bureau. The response from neighboring nations was 


very effective in saving from collapse many Protestant 
institutions. 


Agricultural Notes 


While the wheat growers of the United States have 
been struggling with the problem of cooperative market- 
ing the Canadians have become organized. Nearly one 
hundred thousand farmers have joined the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., which is the central 
selling agency of the provincial wheat marketing associa- 
tions. They have signed five year contracts. Half the 
1924 Canadian crop will be sold by the cooperative asso- 
ciation. (Farm Journal, December, 1924.) 

* * 

Members of the home and community committees of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation were unanimous 
at the recent annual meeting in their opinion that the 
county farm bureaus should cooperate with religious 
organizations. Mr. Enos Lee, president of the New 
York State Farm Bureau Federation, said: “I believe 
it is a function not outside the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to work with existing religious agencies as 
well as to stress moral and religious training in the home.” 

* * & 


“The farmer has little sympathy with the demand for 
increased armaments,” says Wallaces’ Farmer (December 
12). The demand comes from those investors who pre- 
fer 10 per cent abroad to 5 per cent and safety at home. 
Therefore, the part of the President's message dealing 
with national defense and indicating the possibility of 
further reductions is greeted with approval. 

* * &* 

The Rural New Yorker speaks against the Child 
Labor Amendment in its issue of December 13. It op- 
poses federal control when it is not limited to considera- 
tions of “health, morals or order.” It fears the cost of 
enforcement and believes that there should be a referendum 


in each state as in Massachusetts before legislative action 
is taken. 
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